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class Ins been, up to tins time, performinE 
the priestly functions of the Jyosi Matha m 
Kashmir, ever since Sankara’s time, m ac- 
cordance, perhaps, with a. rule established by 
himself or one of his immediate followers 
Sankara’s father was Visvajit, «//« Sivagu- 
ru, and his mother Visishli The pious 
couple seem to have got their illustrious 
child when they were very old. and tins 
circumstance seems to have been taken 
advantage of by his castemen—at what 
period of Sankara’s life it is difficult to say— 
to spread a rumour as to his being a natural 
child. Sankara's father died when he was 
about twelve, and no difilcuUy seems to have 
been experienced on the solemn occasion of 
his funeral and requiem ceremonies on account 
of any suspicion on, the part of his castemen. 
Bu^ very different was the case when, long 
after^ this, the pious VisishtS followed her 
husband to the othfer world. It is stated that 
the lady having been excommunicated by 
her castemen lor giving birth to an illegui- 
male child, they did not come to his assist- 
ance in performing her funeral ceremony, 
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one day in Ihe presence of a large number 
of worsliippers in response to her and tier 
husband's earnest prayers and long practised 
penances This story of the miraculous birth 
of their great opponent could not, of course, 
be received with credence by his enemies , 
It could only be interpreted in the light in 
which they seem to have interpreted it Be 
that It may, the childhood and education 
of Sankara were what coufd be naturally 
expected of one iihose writings continue to 
be deeply admired and appreciated by the 
most thouglitful of our 'race, both here and 
If) the remote West, after the lapse of ten long 
centuries He went through the Upanayan 
{presentation before a preceptor) ceremony 
at eight, according to the rules of his caste, 
but he IS said to have mastered some of the 
Sastras even before that age This and 
other marvellous anecdotes connected with 
the great Theologian's intellectual history will 
not appear incredible to any one who has gone 
through the Autobiography of John Stuart 
Mill The present writer has personal ex 
perience of a boy who had, at eight, gone 
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great object of h»s labours, was tbe revjval 
of tlie s>stem of religion lauglit in the 
gnostic portions of the Vedas, namely, the 
Upanishads OT Vedantas and sjstematised tn 
the aplioTisms variously called Vedanta 
Sutras, Sariraka Sutras, Uttara Jiftmansa 
Sic He selected eleven of the principal 
Upanishadas afmost the only ones that can be 
called genuine,— for commentary He also 
wrote a commentary — the greatest of those 
•written by him —on the Vedanta Sutras, and 
another on iht Bhagavadgtta a v/otk \\\uch, 
even in Ins time was held in universal 
veneration by Hindus, and «htc/t contains 
a somewhat popular exposition of the 
relig on of the Vpamshads He also Wrote 
a number of original works in exposition of 
his views Of the large number of boolcs 
ascribed to bun, it is difficult to ascer 
tain wl icb are directly from his pen and 
which ovie their origin to him only indireetfy, 
—having been written by his followers utjder 
the inspiration of his teachings Besides 
writing Sai kara very largely resorted to oral 
lecturing and controversy as means of disse 
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the Veda*, tviili all the braoclieiof Icnowleds^ 
auxtliarjr to ibctr &tudy, in alt the i^x teboott 
of pltilosopti),ai well a« in poetry aiuI drama 
h IS Said tliat alien SinVara decUred his in 
lenlion to hive ti controversy with Mam'ina 
Ubliay lltSrali aas chosen the umpire Ihit 
alien, in the course of (he long dHpulilion, 
she found her leirned tmshanil fining w*-y. 
she took his Side nith Siniara's prrniissiosi, 
and kept tns opponent At biy for a 
long nhile At (he end both hjihmd ind 
wife were defeated by (he greit ontroier* 
siilist and liecanie his disciples The ottier 
principal folloners of Sankiri were f’adna* 
p&da llastSmitoka and Totika Of these 
Padmiplda hid (no disciples, Tirthi md 
Asrami, llanimatakaiv.©, Vanaand Aianya 
Mindani ihrce, Gin, Parvati andStgira, 
andTotakiihree, SarasTat), Bhliati and Pun 
These names me of course lilies conferred 
on the disciples on their entennR the order 
The ten well I nonn sections of the order of 
Sany&sis, established by Sankara, dernc 
their names from these leaders of the school 
Of the many matfias or colleges of the school. 
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viev\s as set {orlh in these writings, under 
certain heads 

I The sources of Knowledge —Sankara’s 
Mew of the sources of knowledge is identi- 
cal with those of other orthodox Indian 
philosophers They are Perception, Infer- 
ence and Revelation According to him, God 
IS known by Revelation alone This state- 
ment, however, is likely to generate, in minds 
trained under purely western methods, the 
idea that, according to Sankara, God cannot 
b« directly known by the human soolj—that 
he IS revealed only to chosen souls through a 
supernatural process But Sankara's idea 
of Revelation is very different from «uch an 
idea According to him, words, of which 
human language is composed, have a double 
nature Outwardly, they are mere sound, 
perishing and evanescent, but inwardly, they 
are ideas, conceptions, and all conceptions 
are above lime They exist eternally in the 
Divine mind, and it is only their appearance 
-or reproduction in created minds, that de 
pends on tme The Vedas, the visible or 
audible form oj. Revelation, are nothing but 
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salvation or libcraUon Tlie six spiritual pos* 
sessions compreliendeil under llie llnrd dis* 
cipline are the control of llie outward 
senses j dama, the control of tlic inner senvp 
iiliishJ, patience under suflerlnj; , ufarafi, 
quietness of mindj sraddhd, faith in Revela- 
tion and spiritual preceptors | and samidkSna 
concentration of the mmd on things spiritual 
The fervent worship of God according to pres- 
cribed meibods hke the Sindtlyav\d)i of the 
Chhindogya Vpantthcd, comes under the last 
tnentioned discipline, samdd/iSna SankarXi 
unlike some of fiis later follocvers, is a great 
advocate of bhaklt the reverential love of 
Ood, and never misses au opportunit) of 
emphaiising its great importance; According 
to film, it fs the highest means of attaining 
salvation, 

MokfhakStranazamgrayatn ihakltrc^a ganast 
{VciekachudSniant, ys) 
It would be a mistake to suppose, as some 
do, that) according to Sankara, the stud} of 
Theology, the attempt to attain an intellectual 
knowledge of God,— should be postponed till 
success has been achieved in purely ethical 
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and devotional dtsciphne It is clear tliat if 
this bad been Ins idea, be nould not 
have mentioned nityamiyavasiit Vtchar, the 
dtscrimination of the plienomenni and t)ie 
real, as one, in fact the first, of the four great 
di«cfpbnes He most have seen that unless 
one had at least some imperfect knowledge of 
God, as the onlj absolutely true Thing, the 
only thing worth seeking after, one would not 
be induced to go through the other exerci&es 
prescribed with a view to the attainment of 
that great end His idea seems to be that the 
study of Theology should not be made a mere* 
ly intellectual exercise, divorced from ethical 
and devotion culture, and that the highest 
knowiedge—iiisight into the true nature of 
the Godhead— which is really the result of 
long and deep spiritual experience, should 
not be and in fact cannot be, communicated 
to impure, restless, irreverent and worldy 
minds 

4 Sankara's Idealism —Sankara is, as a 
close follower of the Upamshades cannot but 
be, an Idealist Being monistic, his Idealism 
IS more like the Idealism of Hegel than that 
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of Berkelej , but a*: lie Ins nowberehid down 
a precise tlieory of knowledge, and deduced 
Ills Idealism and Monism from it, it is not 
possible to ascertain to wliat species, accord 
ing to Western modes of classification, Ins 
Idealism belongs Besides, notnillistanding 
Sankara's greit pbilosopliical acutenes*, i( be- 
comes sometimes diflicult, in leading Ins un 
tings, to resist the thought tint his Idealism 
IS more the result of a reverential acceptance 
of the teachings oi \\m Ufantshadas, ai 
spiritual insight proceeding from devotional 
exercises, that the logical outcome of a con- 
sistently thought-out system of Metaph>8ics 
This impression forces itself «peciaI1j m read 
ing his refutation of Buddhist Idealism, where 
if he does not actually contradict himself, he, 
at any rate, speaks very unguardedly of Idea 
lism, and where one naturally expects that, in 
criticising the Subjective Idealism of hts op- 
ponents, he should not forget that he also is 
an Idealist, and that while emphasising his 
divergence from their views, he should, at the 
same time, show where he is at one with them 
That things have do independent existence. 
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bill rest constantly on the Divine tlw light is a 
conception winch one meets with almost at 
every turn in Sankaras writings In the 
Vnekachudhmani tl is conce| tion is express. 
e<l in language winch tckIs very much like 
the hnguage of Subjective Idealism There 
Sankara say« — 

*1^ i 

^siTTOftR Orot? 

Ti’ipm I! 

^TTrer ^ 

VnciachutHimaui 172 173 
' In dream which is devoid of any subsinn 
till realty the sensortuni itself sends 1 ut 
(creates), through its power, all objects mrl id 
log the recipient of feelings (1 e Ibe indivi 
dual ioul) and the rest So it is in the waking 
Slate al»ci there is no d flerencc all this 1$ 
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tlie mariifeslallon of ihe sensorium. Ail know 
tliat iti dreamless sleep, when the sensociom 
is merged, nothing remains. Hence the con- 
ditioned state of the soul is created by tiie 
sensorium and does not exist in reality." 
But we do not forget that, according to San- 
kara, when the individual soul sleeps, and the 
world does not exist for U, BrdhmS, the world- 
soul, wakes, and the world exists for him, and 
even when he also falls asleep at the end of 
eacl) cjcle, ttie Over-sout, the soul of BramS 
himself, "he who knows all that takes place 
in the states of waking, dream and dream- 
less sleep,"— 

yo vijdnSti sakalam jdgrat svapna 

zshnptishu—^ 

wakes, and the world exists as the object of 
his eterna iiowledge. As Sankara says in his 
exposition of the 5th Vedanta Sutra, which 
deals with the knowledge of God 


wsnr ’g?TTT- 
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seen in the first oC the above extracts, w aking 
and dreaming are nearly identical, seems to 
forget liimself partly in expounding Sutras 
28 — 32 of Pada I, Chapter II of the Vedanta 
Sutras, and insists not only on the difference 
between waking and dreaming, which is quite 
evident, but on the externality of objects to 
knowledge, and writes, after the manner of 
the Scotch Reid, as the popular belief in 
(he externality of objects should be uncnti- 
call} received as final— as if their externa 
Iilj meant not merely externality to one 
*inother, but aI«o externahty to knowledge 
Itself Honeier, Smkara’j self contradiction 
in the passage referred to may be apparent 
rather than real The point, he means 
to cmplnsise, moy be, not the absolute in> 
dependence of objects, but their independ* 
ence of the perishing perceptions that con- 
stitute the mental life of individual souls 
5 The Grounds c/TIietsm—Th^^xounUi 

ol Sankara’s Theism are laid on the distinc- 
tion of subject and object As I have already 
said, Sankara recognises the existence of a 
primarj and universal be’i-f in the existence 
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revealed by Ihe self revealed Self, vhtch 
therefore is the ultimate and ab*olute Reality 
[See Sankara’s eaposition of the 4{b Veddnla 
Sutra\ This method of indicating ill** Uni 
versal mind is identical iMth that of tie 
Bntisli Hegelians, nho say that Rea«on is 
unuersal and absolute, and not individual, 
because individuality Itself IS, like other ob 
jects, relative to Reason TJ at to which 
individuality itself is relative, that which sees 
the limits of and therefore transcends indivi< 
duality, cannot itself be individual To illus 
trate the truth that the Self, though appar- 
ent!) limited and plural, is really] infinte and 
indivisible, Sankara compares it to space, 
which seems limited by material adjuncts for 
example m a jar, but is really infinite The 
space inside the jar seems different from that 
winch lies outside it, but it is, in reality, the 
«ame space that is \>ithin and without it 
The limits of the jar are not the limits of 
space, because they, being themselves in 
space cannof limit it In the same manner, 
objects and their limitations are all relative 
to the Self, and therefore cannot limit U. 
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The Self seems to be limited nntl phirj^l only 
vlien U IS Ignorantly identified wjtli m ag- 
gregate of object^ grocs Of fine, material or 
mental , but wben it is considered in ils true 
character, as the self repealed subject to 
which all objects are relative, it is seen to fae 
one indtviatble infinile nithout a second 

6 TVie tdea of ---Sankara > idea of 
God IS, then that of an infinite, al! knoivtng, 
all comprehending Souf, the Soul of all finite 
beings and the Support of the ibjeclive 
world I sliah here quote a pas«age from the 
Viiehochuddniant in ivbjch he i,>ve3 us Ins 
idea of God in a someivlnt foil form — 

^rfs^Ttr *Tct n 

■5tf^ ^ \ 
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'Jim* ^ \ 

^ n m’rmgmKra^^ n 

^TtI m Hfidl II 

^^SKTf% ^^mrr fttwra wr^’ i 
^^im y^q^^'T h 

mili'»rT<i»{iH^xT; gti’ot 

yui^yy-ilm 11 

Vtvekachttdhmani, 156-— ijj 
" I slnll now tell you of Ihe nature of the 
Supreme Spirit, by knowing which man is 
freed from bondage, and obtains kaivatya 
(» e , detachment from Nature) There is a 
self subsisting Being m constant relation to 
our belief in self, who is the witness of 
the three states (of waking, dreaming, and 
dreamless sleep) and distinct from the five 
staths (the corporeal, vital, sensorial, concep. 
tual and emotional) He who knows all m 
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and iTie libe , and it will be presenllv seen 
ibat hts conception of the relation of God to 
nature and liumanity irnde him regard these 
latter attributes as, in a«ense, only relatively 
and not absolutely true of the Supreme Being 
However, the nice distinction lie draws be 
tween these two classes of attributes being 
once admitted, he has no objection to speak 
of, and even to dwell upon the latter class of 
attributes as he does specially in his commen- 
tary on the Bha^avadgtta, where he has many 
occasions to ^pealc of them 

7 Cad and From the above 

statement of Sankara’s idea of God, and his 
manner of proving the Divine 'fx •‘tt-ni.e it 
might be supposed, notwiUistancling what 
we have said about his Idealism that ac 
cording to him Nature is something distinct 
from God But this would {be a great mis 
take The reason of his first drawing a 
distinction between subject and object, self 
find not self, God and Nature, is io show 
that the Ultimate Reality is an intelligent 
principle, a conscious Being, and not an 
unconscious substance or a blind power. His 
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\\\\5 consclOU'?, 

„„t busm»s .5 to all- 

mtetligent ‘Bnog » ^ and 

comprehending. 0"=^ coon na he ha. done 
unehangeahle B says that Nature, 

this he turns rou d f 

nhich seems to h the^_J^^^„,„,„,e 

God, tvh.ch IS ^ ace , «h.eh 1= 

God IS GoJ 

manifold a"d *''f> ' „„ changing 
.„a invisible, «'-'*;Jt,.at ihis Nature is 

God IS “"‘^'’“"^rn.iisett Wdh regard to 
„„thing but God hirnse;' 

Nature and «» ' conlradictory senes 

makes two apparnn y „ „ Nature 

asse.tions Of the ^p 
.. nolhing „„„m term ■' nothing 

great an ""f;”;' „„derstood as meaning 
that he realty eaist, but nn.v 

lhat Nature doe evanescent 

seems to do so, and perishing 

Ihing ea‘""’B ^od, ihe n d 'Un. 

the neat a"d ja, again he 

cl.anging O"'. the phrase " but 

S'^tbe^TifseemstO mean that nature 
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IS real, in fact as real as God, for it is God 
himself The unreality attaches not to tlie 
existence of Nature, but to its separateness 
from God or rather to the belief that Nature 
IS something distinct from God On a close 
study of Sankara's theory of Nature, these 
two apparently contradictor} modes of mdi 
eating the nature of the norld seems quite 
reconcilable The substance of Sankara % 
theory of Nature is as follow* Nature is 
relative to God The object is relative to 
the subject Take away Nature's relation 
to God, and it is nothmg Minds unenhght* 
ened by Revelation and not habituated to 
inediiaiion, do not see this relativity of 
Nature, — do not see that in knowing Niture 
we really know God as the concrete Realitj, 
Nature lieing only something in liim, an 
adjunct, av it were, of him Tlie} do not see 
tins ‘I d hence take Nature as sometlimg 
ibsotute something concrete This is a mis 
I ike God IS the only concrete, absolute 
Realit) tnd Nature is hut a name for the 
notes of his appearance or manifestation 
1 hcsc n odes are vanours and ever changing 
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He, however, who manifested himself in these 
various and ever changing modes, is not in 
himself \anoiis and changing He is ever 
the Sim", and unchangeable Hence, it must 
be concluded thht the infinite self identical 
and unchangeable One has the power of 
mirltfesting him«elf lu finite, vartou!. and 
changing modes, and as one's power is noth* 
ing distinct (roi i (iim, about a part of I is nature, 
tins power of the eternal One is Kseif eternal 
Though S^nkara sees the inevitablencss of 
this conclusion, and accepts it in unmtstake 
able terms [see, for instance, the above 
extnct from the commentary on the Vedanta 
Sustras, and Sankart’s commentary on the 
2nd Drahm'ina o( the ist chapter of tlie 
Bnhadaranyaka Upantshad\ he saw and 
agiin shows great impatience with it He sees 
ihit It Tpparently involves a contradiction 
The power of the Infinite to manifest liimself 
as finite, and that (o ht nself because (here is 
no other i iteUigence but himself he being 
the soul of ”111 finite beings, — is a power 
which IS if not actually self contradictory, 
absolutely inexphcahlc It makes possible 
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what seems impossible It is, as 
lists t aghatana ghatana j>atiast Hence 
Sankara describes it, of rather admits 
indescribableness, by a number of mulua^y 
contradictory epithets, as follows — 





"It cs neither real nor unreal, nor 
It 18 neither distinct (from God nor one 
bnn^ -not bo\b U » weivVieT toTp-t>tta\, 
incorporeal, nor both It is most wonder^ult 
It is.indescnbable " Hence Sinkara call® it 
Afa^H, which means the power of producmg 
vnsubstanti il appearances As I have alreadj 
said, he shows great impatience with it, and 
in framing Ins scheme of salvation and hts 
method of spiritual culture, he completely 
Ignores Its existence except as something that 
elands in Ihe way of our attaining iarfo/jo. 
detachment from Nature, or in other word<, 
unity without difference, a condition which 
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if we empliasise Sankara's admission of the 
eiernjly of'Nalure, God himself may be said 
never to attain Ho\M.\er, I shall now make a 
fSw remarks on Sankara’s distinction between 
saguna and mrgttna Brahma, a i!t«tinction 
based on God s relatton to Saguna 

means* with the gunas t e , Saftva, Rajas 
and Tamas the primary qualities or forms of 
Nature or Afdya Nirguna means ' without 
the gunas, devoid of UiyJ ' Saguna Brakma 
therefore means God as manifested in or a» 
the wrorld God as i nmanent in Nature, and 
nirguna Brahma God contemplated as de 
void of or beyond Nature, God as transcend 
ani It Is the same Being who is both 
saguna and nirguna, Brahma and Isiara, 
Brahma and BrahmS As Sankara says lu 
his commentary on the Aitareya Upanishad, 
Chapter III 3 — 

firoa -Jrra 
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\ fT^ 


"Therefore, Reason is Brahma 
Being which is devoid of afj defining qjaht/**®' 
winch IS truth, formless, spotless, nncli''*^* 
tranquil, one, without a second, winch is 
be Unown as "not this —as de%oid of 
limiting adjuncts,— which transcends all d*^* 
cription and conception,— that Being *** 
entitled Isvara, the all knowing, hecuus^ 
his relation to that most pure quality,—) 
ledge This promulgator of the univer^^h 
undevoloped seed of the world is entitled the 
"indwelling One" because of his being f he 
Ruler That same Being, as (he seed of fhe 
world, is entitled Hiranyagarbha (Braliti’®) 
who identifies himself with the intellect 'fhc 
world soul, who is boro of that seed as the 
first embodied being, is entitled Praj5pali 
It would be a mistahe to suppose ib^t> 
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according to Sankan, God was orice inactive 
and became active at a particular point of 
of time, for he distinctly sajs (for instance m 
the cominenlar} on the Vedanin Stityas, II, I 
35) that the world has no beginning and that 
the creative power of God IS co eternal with 
him He indeed recognizes different cycles of 
creation, and describes ihe close of each cycle 
as a state of rest m ivhtch the world ss an 
effect, does not exist but is merged in tl e 
Cause, but he rfprcsents these cycles as form 
jug an infinite senes We have also seen 
that according to him, the world in its primal 
form as the unevoivcd seed of evolved exist 
ence forms the eternal object of the Divine 
knowledge, that knowledge including that of 
all the details of creation existence and disso 
lution Tlie distinction of saguna and mrgunti 
Brahma, of active and inactive Brahma of 
Brahml and Isvara, therefore is a purely 
logical and not a chronulogicil distinction 
The same Being is at one ind the same time 
nirguna and saguua nclive and inactive 
accordingly as be is rtgirded from one or 
another 'tanduoiiit Reg rded beyond 
3 
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time and space, as undifferenced and un< 
changeable, as transcedent, he is ntrguna, 
beyond the world, inactive, for actions implies 
change Regarded as related to time and 
space as mandesting himseU in various shapes 
and at diflerent times, as immanent, he is 
sagitna^ i e , in or related to the world, and 
active Tljough recognizing both these as 
pects of the Divine Nature, Sankara, as we 
have already said, betrays much impatience 
with the Utter, and represents it as quasi, 
unreal He does not seem to have clearly 
seen that the relation of the Infinite One with 
the finite is, however inexplicable it may seem, 
as real as his tnfinUude If the Unite is no 
thing, independently of the Infinite, is not the 
Inhnite, on the other hand, intelligible only in 
relation to the finite? The distinction of 
saguna and ntrguna, therefore, is only a re* 
lative and not an absolute distinction God’s 
relation to " that most pure quality, know* 
leilge,” which males Imo "Isvara, the all 
knowing’^ according to bankara, is not a 
relation lhat lal es place in time, but is an 
eternal relation If, then, God is never 
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absolutely ittrguHa, on Sankara's 'own ad- 
mission, th^ distinction he somelimes drawa 
between such attributes of God as truth, 
knowledge (that form of it rn which sub 
jeci and object are not differentiated) and 
infinitude on the one haudj—alttibules, 
which were afterwards called svarupa 
lakshanas, absolute attributes, and all Icnow- 
ingness, a(f-powerfa{ness, truthfulness, good 
uess», justice and ibe like, on the olher hand, 
•—attributes, which afterwards received the 
general name of tataslka lakshanas, relative 
attributes,— such a distinction, I say, is more 
serbal than real, since ^jod's relalion to MSyl 
the principle of difference, thai which makes 
the distinction of subject and object, finite 
and Infinite, God and man possible never 
ceases, and God never becomes absolutely 
tttrguna 

8 God and «<r«— Man according to 
Sankara, is the Divine Spirit as identified 
with a limited object Tins identification takes 
place through May3, svliich is, as we have al- 
ready seen, nothing but the eternal power of 
God to differentiate himself, and hence the 
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identification of Inmself with a limited object 
must be attributed ultimately to Gpd himself 
This Sankara does not deny, but he holds that 
God, tn this identifying himself witiiaHnite 
object, in thus becoming a man, does not 
Cease to be God, and does not lose his divinit) 
III an ine\p)icable «ai, be, though remaining 
ever one, indivisible and inhnite, produces the 
phenomenon of innumerable individual selves 
identifying themselves with different objects 
or groups of objects The objects with vvlilch 
the self, as it is in man, identifies itself 
before it becomes conscious of us divinity, 
are five fold In its most ignorant state, t!ie 
self of man identifies itself willi the corporeal 
frame which, in Vedantic language, is called 
the annamayana kosha, the sheath consiting 
of the essence of food This and the other 
objects with which the self identifies itself, 
are called sheaths, becau'se they hide the real 
nature of the self, just as a sheath, in which 
I sword IS encased, keeps Us real nature 
contealed from our view The second 
^heath IS called the pr&natna^a, \\\.&\ The 
self identifies itself, at a certain stage of Us 
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progress, with the vital power typified by the 
act of breathing Then comes the vianomaya, 
the sensorial sheath, the senes of fleeting 
sensations that constitute the changing aspect 
of our mental life, or rather tlie sensorial 
system that manifests itself in tliese phe- 
nomena Next to « IS the zijninamaya, 
ihe conceptual frime, t ihe system of 
ideas that make our intellectual life 
possible,— that enable iis to attain fixtd and 
definite knowledge of (lungs Even these 
miy be contempleted, as they actually were 
by the Buddhists, in abstraction from the 
self conscious and self identical self which 
makes them possible Then there is, lastly, 
the anandamaya kosha, the system of 
pleisant feelings aroused by beloved objects 
from the lowest to the highest This nlso 
inasmuch ns it is not the eternal joy of God’s 
eternal sell realization, but a senes of more 
or less transient emotions, is not the real self 
but a manifestation of its power The real self 
IS that self conscious being for winch these 
five classes of objects exist, which transcends 
them, and cannot, therefore, be identified 
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^^lth them They are finite, while it is in» 
finite The self seems to be finite only wlien 
>ou identify it with any of the five gross 
of fine frames through which it manifests 
Itself But this identification with a limited 
object IS due to ignorance, and ceases on the 
attainment of true self knowledge The 
attainment of this knowledge —living in the 
perpetual consciousness of unity with God, — 
IS according to Sankara, salvation tir libera* 
tion fmohAa) —the highest object of human 
life 

Here we come to the most difiicult but 
at the same time, the most important part of 
Sankara’s teachings We are to see whether 
Sankara's moksha is the self contradictory 
thing It has been represented to be— the 
liberation of a self that needs no liberation, 
since as divine, it was never bound, or that 
most dreadful of all conditions— the utter 
annilnlation of individual existence, or 
whether it is something more rational and 
desirable Here, as in fais theory of the 
relation of God to Nature, Sankara involves 
himself in a difficulty by alternately emphasis- 
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ing one or tlie other aspect of the same truth, 
and for not seeing with perfect clearness that 
unity and difference are not mutually con- 
tradictory, but are really complementary 
moments of the same truth When he insists 
upon the eternahty of moksha, wlien he says 
that it already exibts as the eternal nature 
of the Godhead, and is not a condition to be 
produced by individual e^ort, and that all 
that the individual has to do is to see that its 
own existence is the result of ignorance, he 
seems to mean that (he highest goal of 
individual life ts to get itself annihilated 
and let God slitne alone, in tiis inhnite 
majesty, as He has ever done Such a 
view of liberation makes annihilation the 
final object of creation, and it seems that 
the world owes hille to Sanlcara if his life- 
long labours >\ere really directed to making 
ft easy for us to attain such an object It 
mu^t be confessed that many passages of his 
writings seem to lend themselves to such an 
interpretation But there are again other 
pa«sages which admit of a different interpret 
ation In them he speaks of moksha as the 
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consctousness of the individual sou! of its 
Unity iMtIi God and exhorts us ^^>th all his 
characteristic earneslne s to attain to such 
an exalted condition, — describing, with sin- 
gular eloquence, its transcendent holiness 
and blissfulness From such, it seems that 
Sankara's jMflij/m is not a purely negatue 
condition — that it is not the actual annihila- 
tion of the individual, but its freedom from 
a/tanidra —hon> the ignorant assumption 
of Its independent existence This becomes 
more clear \slien we find Sankara now and 
again speaking of liberated souls in the 
plural number and describing them as work 
ing for the liberation of other «ouls, thus 
admitting their mutual exclusiveness and 
tlcir distinction from (he universal infinite 
Spirit As we have seen that b} admitting 
the existence of an eternal principle of differ 
entiation Sankara commits himself to a sort 
of relative dualism in spite of his attempt 
to reduce the universe to an abstract unity 
So here also we see that by admitting the 
distinction of the individual soul from the 
Universal — however relative that distinction 
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may be,— and bolding that tnoksha consists 
m the individual s knowledge of Us unity 
with the Universal, the great advatta teacher 
fads to reach an nbosoliite Monism, and 
inevitably commits himself to a doctrine of 
eternal through relative distinction between 
the finite and the Infinite For what can 
possibly be the meaning of the individual's 
knowledge of its unity vvith the Universal 
but the knowledge on the part of a being, 
distinguished in a sense from the Universal 
of Its essential unity with the latter? This 
knowledge cannot be the knowledge of the 
Inrinite itself of its own absolute unity, for 
this it possesse«s from eternity and is not 
something that can be even negatively 
dependent upon ibe negation or extinction 
of a finite object If moksha meant this, — 
the Infinite's knowledge of itself tlien it 
would be more reasonable to describe it as 
the liberation of the Infinite than of the 
finite But if moksha is a goal for the finite 
and not the Infinite, then it cannot possibly 
mean anything Jess than the conscious 
attainment on the part of a finite being of 
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its unit), in spinl, With tlie Infinite, or, fi'Ofn 
the standpoint of the Infinite llie manifests* 
tion, on the part On the latter, of its spiritual 
unity With the finite From whatever Stand 
point we look at it, an element of distinction 
is seen to be inevitably involved in it The 
author of the Vedanta Sutras admits this 
distinction in unmistaheable terms in some of 
his aphorisms But according to Sankara’s 
1 iterpretalion of these aphorisms, they treat 
of relative meksha only, of the soul's unity 
with Brahma or Hiranyagarbha Aeeordinc 
to him there is a higher an absolute moksha 
(he soul's absolute imilywith P»rr< B ah na, 
though the Sutrakara is silent about it What 
Sankara's idea of this absolute moksha is, is a 
most difficult thing to ascertain, as I have 
already remarked As pointed out above, if 
liberation is not mere annihilation, and if it is 
not tlie eternal self realiration of the Infinite 
Itself, if it IS something (hat depends on 
individual effort, and is a positive condition 
then It reee*sarify implies an eternal distmc 
lion as well as onity between (he finite and 
the Infiiiiie Now in what does this distinc- 
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Hon consist ? Wherein does it lie? It does 
not of course lie in the finite and the Infinite 
being mutually exclusive existences, for this 
excludes unity It must be consistent iMth tlie 
absolute unity and indivisibility of conscious- 
ness It can be due only to that principle of 
differentiation or distinction that we have seen 
to be an aspect of the Divine nature It must 
consist m liie individual’s continuing to iden- 
tify Itself, in a sense, with a limited object 
even ufi^n it has knonn the Supreme Self ^s 
Its real self When can that object be ? The 
aunamaya and J>ranamaya koskas mai be 
considered too gross to be perpetuated , ibg 
manomaya also, owing to its close relation 
to the objects of sense may be deemed lOcap 
able of persistence But nbat of the two other 
sheaihs, — the vtjnanamaya and Unandamayg^ 
the understanding and the emotions? /\r>> 
they also, even when freed from 
and impurity, destroyed like all that is camal 
and sensuous in us? If so, there remains 
nothing, no being to know and enjoy its Umty 
with the Supreme, and mokska itself becfln,gs 
unmeaning Sankara, indeed, has the h^jdi- 
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hood to say that from the highest standpoint, 
there is neither bondage nor liberation T 

3T w dial Pi ^ I 

^ ^ ^ ^ Mi^ryffT (! 

Vnciachttramant, 

" The highest truth is this that thcr/* is 
neither restraint nor production , neither 
bondage nor one who strives after liberation , 
neither one n ho desires hbcraiion nor one 
who IS liberated ” 

But as, noinjihsiaoding lbi«, >ve find Jinn 
continually exhorting us to 'true after hbera* 
lion and dvaellin^ upon its holiness and htiss 
fulness, and as, in the aery sloha following the 
above, he describes the gur t as admonishing 
the disciple to preach the truths receded by 
him to all who are ilesirous of attaining n ihsJ a 
and as himsell tnoMng nbout the world for 
making it hoi), we need not take him at his 
word, but should rather understand Sankara as 
simpi) emphasising the aspect of unit) in the 
Divine nature, and meaning nothing more 
itisn m s-iy that nothing conditioned, whether 
It he bondage or hberation, the individual m 
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relation to the ^„<J ,f, 

li then, hberation i whenever 

asSanhara sa)S, ,r„et e! the 

freedom Iron, ignorance, 
eoderstanding, , 

laste, the be admitted as persisting 

,f nothing else, allains mo^sdn 

.„,.eindivianal.eenvhe_^ti„theindi..d^ 
d/ntr/m "'““'‘I ,he truth that the 

enderstanding ,„ ,t, ideas, 

consciousness man*^ ^ „„r 
„ .„e infinite tno"«- ^^^„,„„,„css, as is 
a infinite sep bondage The 

imagined m >« ll^i. fi„,rc under- 

reahsalion, on the P „„sciousness with 

standing, oi Its n , . redly be, as Sankara 

a-lalenlllielnghest 

„e°yertlmle"ss, tin. realitat.on tnt- 
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plies, on the other hand, as its very con- 
dition, the irtdividual's consciousness of 
an irresolvable disiinctioii, as a system of 
particular ideas and emotions, from the 
infinite, in which all ideas and emotions, in- 
cludmij us own, are comprehended 

This conclusion is, as I have already 
hinted, an implication from Sankara’s doctrine 
of maksha rather than something winch he 
clearly admits As I temarked in dealing with 
his theory of Nature, Sankara's soul is irresisti- 
bly bent upon attaining katvalya, which may 
be described as ‘‘unity without difference," 
and any doctrine that offers an obstacle to its 
attainment, whether it be the existence of 
an eternal principle of difference in the 
Divine nature, or the eternal distinction of 
(he Infinite and the finite, is, even though it 
U logically involved in his tcnchings, admitted 
by him nitli apparent reluctance, and only 
in an indirect manner 

Sankara rightly describes conscious unity 
with God as a state of transcendent holiness 
It may be shonn to demonstration that all 
unholiness is due to ahanhira, the ignorant 
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assumption of one’ independent existence— * 
existence independent of the all comprehend- 
ing universal Soul, and that ihe conscious- 
ness of one’s unity with the Universal is the 
condition oi 'iiiaining perfect holiness In 
tins respect SAiikara’s teachings are at one 
with the best teachings of the present age, 
and in so far as he soys this we may follow 
(its lead without hesiuuon Bat when we 
see that in applying this highest principle of 
ethical and spiruua) life to the details of 
iiumin conduct, he is satisfied with wliat may 
be called a merely subjective holiness,— •only 
with a few details of the devotional aspect 
of life, and treats with apparent indi^erence 
ifs domestic, social and political aspect^, »ve 
{ire inclined lo remind him that since, on bis 
own admn>sion,the whole univeise is Brahman, 
unity with him cannot consist in the reduc 
tiun of ourselves to a blank uniiy without 
difference^ it consists tathet in the conscious 
and ever-developing, ever deepening idenli- 
hcitioa of our lives with the life of the uni 
verse in all its varied aspects 



ATMA BODHA OR KNOWLEDGE Op 
SPIRIT. 

1. This book on knowledge oE spirit ^5 
composed for those who have already 
their sins by patience, have attained tr^^. 
quiltty, have conquered passion and who ^^e 
aspiring to final emancipation. 

3. Of nil means knowledge alone is a^ie 
to effect emancipation ; as without fire th^fg 
can be no cooking, so without fnina, scien^e^ 
there can be no final deliverance. 

3. Action has no power of repelling 
ignorance; but by science it is dispersed, as 
darkness is dispersed by light. 

4. The spirit is smothered, as it wev^ 
by ignorance, but so soon as ignorance 
destroyed, spirit shines forth, like the s^jj 
when released from clouds. 

5. After the soul, afflicted by ignorancg 
has been purified by science, science disap. 
pears, as the seed or berry of the Kata'^j 
after it has purified water. 

6. Like an image in a dream the wor|,j 
is troubled by love, hatred, and other polsoijj, 

4 
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as incessantly superintending their operations 
as a king (watches over his ministers). 

18. Whilst the organs of sense are in 
action it appears to the ignorant that it is' 
spirit which acts, as when clouds pass across 
the Moon, the moon itself appears to move. 

19. The body, the organs of sense, 
manas and huddht, accomplish their respec- 
tive functions, under the influence of spirit, 
as men accomphsh their affairs {by the light 
of the sun). ‘ 

20. It IS from want of discernment that 
qualities or acts of the body and the organs 
of «enae are attributed to the pure, living, 
intelligent spirit, the colour blue and other 
properties are attributed to the Armament. 

ai. Action and other faculties which 
belong to mafias are attributed to spirit 
through ignbrance, as one attributes the agi- 
tation of waves in water to the Moon whose 
image they reflect. 

22 Passion, desire, pleasure, pain dwell 
in iuddki, wherever buddhi really exists ; 
when in a state of deep slumber buddht 
ceases to exist, they likewise are no more. 
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23. 'As light is the peculiar property 
the Sun, freshness of water, heat of fire, go 
according to its nature, Spirit is ess^n- 
•tially life, intellegence, beauiitude, etern’ny^ 

purity. 

24. T|ie living and inlellegent character 
of spirit (afman), and the activity of Intel],, 
gence {buddhi) are distinct; when they st^e 
identified by ignorance, one says " I know.-' 

25. Spirit cannot change, buddhi, Intel;,, 
gence, has no hodha knowledge ; the sOu] 
{Jiva) knowing things in excess is subject tg 
Uiuston, and says, I act, 1 see. 

26. If spirit falls into the errors of sUp, 
posing the individual soul, ytVa, to be itseif 
as one might suppose a rope to be a snal^e 
it becomes frightened ; but so soon as it pe^. 
ceives I am not Jiva but the Supreme Spujt 
{paramatam), it is released from alt fear. 

27. Spirits makes buddhi &c., and t!,e 

organs of sense manifest, as n lamp itl^. 
minates a vase and ether objects ; hut spit{t 
which is Spirit [tvalmatt) is not illuminate^ 
by inert ,metters. ' , ' 

2S. Spirit, whose special .property 
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knowledge, docs not require knowledge about 
itself from any other, as a lamp, shining' with 
light of its own, does not require another 
lamb to make visible. 

20 If once the upadhi, or attributes, are 
put aside by saying, “This is not, this is not” 
let the identity of the Supreme Spirit with 
sotil be recognised by means of the sacred 
sentences. 

30. All that belongs to the body (must 
be considered) as the product of ignorance 
It is visible; it »s .perishable as bubbles of 
air (on the surface of water)} but that which 
has not these signs must be recognised 
as pure spirit which says of itself, ' I am 
Brahma. 

31. Because, I am distinct from body, I 
experience neither birth, old age, decrepitude, 
nor extinction, and detached from organs of 
sense, I have no longer any connection nith 
their objects, such as sound. 

32 Being deprived of fBarnce I no longer 
feel grief, passion, hatred, fear, or other 
affections. I am ;»and this is established by 
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T«vetation {srutts), I am witlioilt breatliing 
without manas, absolutely pure. ' > 

33. From Brahma proceed, or are born 
the breath o( life {pt-arta), 'manas, the 
organs of sense, the atr, the< svind, light, 
water, and the earth, ’ which nourish al! 
existence. 

J am without quality, without activity, 
eternal, without volition, without soil, without 
change, without form, emancipated for ever, 
perfectly pure. 

3$. I am like the ether, penetrating all 
things within and v>ilhout,(I am without defect, 
the same throughout; pure, impassable, im- 
maculate, immoveable. • 

36. That which is eternal, pure, free, 
one happy, without duality, and truly exist- 
ing— that which is knowledge, infinite, and 
tiie Supreme Brahma, that ( am. 

37. This conception, ' I am Brahma him- 
self, incessently entertained, disperses the 
iiallucinations born of ignorance, as medi- 
cine disperses sickness. 

38. Sealed in a desert place, exempt 
from passion, master of lus senses, let man 
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represent, to lilmseU this spirit, one and in* 
iinite, witliout aHowiog his thoughts to stray 
elsewhere., 

39. Considering the visible universe as 
annihilated in .spirit, let a man, pure through 
intelligence, constantly contemplate the One 
Spirit, as he might contemplate luminous 
either. 

40. Knowing the highest, he rejects all 
else, and remains firmly united with the self' 
existent Being, who is perfect, intelligent and 
happy. 

41. In the Supreme Spirit there Is no 
distinction between the perceiver, perception, 
and the object perceived. In this quality of 
the Being, which is one, inlelligent and 
happy, he shines by selMllumination. 

42. When meditation rubs diligently 
against spirit, tbe flame, which such friction 
produces, hums up all the combusUble male-* 
rials of ignorance. 

43. When knowledge disperses dark* 
ness, the hghl of the spirit shines forth, 
daziling as the sun. 

44. ' Spirit, always accessible, is rendered 
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apparently, inaccessible by ignorance, but 
ignorance being dissipated, spirit shines forth, 
and is again accessible, like the jewels around 
the neck (of a person who had forgotten 
then]), 

45. It is an error to attribute the spirit 
of life (or man's individual spirit (Jiviia), 
to the Supreme Spirit, just as it is an error 
to take a post for a man. When once the 
true nature of Jivita has been recognised 
Jivita itself disappears. 

46. The knowledge which comes from 
comprehending that Being, which has self 
existence, completely destroys the ignorance, 
which* says * f am’ or 'That belongs to me,’ 
in the same manner as the light of the sun 
dissipates uncertainty concerning the regions 
of the sky. 

47. The Yogln, possessing perfect dis- 
cernment, contemplates all things as sub- 
sisting in himself, and thus, by the eye of 
knowledge, discovers that all is the one 
Spirit. 

45. He knows that all this moveable 
world is Spirit oc (hat beyond Spirit there 
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isnolhini;; as all varieties o( vase are clayi 
so all things he sees are spirit. 

49. He, who emancipated from his own 
individual attributes [Jtvaumuhta) knous 
this, rejects the qualities of the attributes 
he previously believed himself to possess, 
and becomes (Brahma) in virtue of the 
essential nature of that Being, intelligent 
and happy, just as the chrysalis loses Us 
former naiu(‘e to become a bee. 

50. After having traversed the ocean 
of illusion, and after having destroyed the 
had genii with which it is Infested, the 
Vogtn sinks into tranquility. Ins spirit, filled 
with joj. 

51. ^ Renouncing attachment for external 

and changeable happiness, and satisfied with 
happiness derived from spirit {atman)^ he 
shhies tilth intvard fight, as a iamp sheltered 
beneath a glass. ^ 

S 3 , ,Tbe Muni (or Yojin), although sub. 
ject to the conditions of the body, resembles 
the ether >n not being soiled by their proper* 
ties. Knowing every thing, he conducts him. 
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self as (hough he knows nothing and passes on 
hke the wind, detached from all things 

53. From the moment in which the 
attributes {Upadkt) are destroyed the Muni 
enters immediately into that which penetrates 
eierj where [Vtshnau^ as water in water, 
air in air, hre in Are 

54 The possession possessing winch 
tJierb IS no other to desire, t!ie happiness 
aiiove which there is no higher happiness, 
the science above which there is no higher 
science, may one know that this is Brahma 1 

55 The object of vision, beyond which 
no furtlier vision canbe desired, tiie existence 
in union with which no fmther birth is possi- 
ble, the knowledge beyond which one needs 
no furthei knowledge,— may one know if, — it 
IS Brahma I 

56 The being hIiicIi fills all intermediate 
regions, superior and |in(erior, living, intrlli 
gent, happy, without duality, infinite, eternal 
one— may one know it,— it is Brahma 1 ► 

57 ’ That winch is designated !in the 
books of the Vedanta as the existence which 
rejects all which is not Himj the impen«liable, 
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the incessantly happy, the one,— may one 
know it,— It is Brahma I 

58, 5 Admitted to a portion of the happi- 
ness of that Being, which is incessantly 
happy, Brahma and the lother gods attain a 
partial happiness. / 

5g. All things rest upon Him, all activity 
depends upon Him, there Brahma is uni- 
versally diffused, like butter in the maSs of 
milk. 

60 That which Is neither small, nor 
large, neither short, nor long, neither subject 
to birth nor destruction, that which is with- 
out form, without qualities, without colour, 
without name,— may one know it— it is 
Brahma 1 

61 That by the splendour of which the 
sun and the star shine, whilst itself It derives 
no light from their light, that by which all 
things are illuminated,— may one know it,— 
It is Brahma 1 

62 Penetrating everywhere, within, with- 
out, Illuminating the whole universe, Brahma 
shines from afar, like a globe of iron render- 
ed incandescent by Olame. 
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A NOTE ON SANKARA’S AGE 

BY 

H. H. WILSON. 


The birth of Sankara presents the same 
discordance of opinion as cYcry other renjark- 
able incident amongst the Hindus. 

The KadJh Brahmans, who form an esta- 
blishment foKovviog and teaching his syuem, 
assert his appearance about 2ooo years smce, 
some accounts place him about the begming 
of tlie Christian era, other in the third or 
ioiiTih centur;y after,: a manuscr^ot bisto,^ £,} 
the king of Konga, in Colonel Maken 2 ie»<; 
collections, makes him contemporary with 
Tiru Vikrama Deva Chacravarty, sovej-gjgn 
of Skandapura fn the Dekhan, A. D. at 
Stingagiri, on the edge of the Westren Ghauts 
and now in the Mysore territory, at ivhich 
place be is said to have founded a college that 

still exists, and assumes the sbpreme control 

of the SmSrta Brahmans of the Peninsula 
an antiquity of i6oo years is attnbuttd to 
him, and common tradition makes him, About 
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T200 years old. The Bhoja Prabanda Cjjy. 
merates Sankara amongst its worthies, 
as contemporary with that prince; his 
fjuity will then be betneen eight and nine 
centuries. The followers of MadhwSch^^ya 
in Tuluva seem to have attempted to ret^QQ. 
cile these contradictory accounts by suppo^jng 
him to have been born three times ; hra^ 
Sivutl, in Tuluva about fifteen years 
again In Alalabar some centuries later, 
hoally at Padukacbaytra in Tuluva no R^pre 
than 600 years since; the latter asser\|on 
being iodended evidently to do honor 
tbeir own founder, whose date that was, 
enabling him to triumph over Sankara ig ^ 
suppositious controversy. The Vaishn^ya 
Brahmanas of Madura say that Sankara ^p. 
peared in (he ninth century of SilirSna 
tenth of our era; Dr. Taylor thinks tha^ 
we allow him about 900 years, we shall not 
far from the truth, and Mr. Colebrooke is jg, 
dined to give him an antiquity xf about 
years. This last b the age vtbich my friend 
Rammohan Roy, a deligent student of San^-j. 
ra’s works, and philosophical teacher of ^is 
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doctrine^, is disposed to concur in, and he 
infers tliat " from a calculation of li\e spiritual 
generations of the followers of the Sankara 
SwSmi from his time up to this date he seems 
to have lived between the seventh and eighth 
centuries of the Christian era/'-— a distance 
of time agreeing with the statements ma^l^ 
to Dr Buchanan is his journey through SSn* 
knra’s native country, Mal.sbar, and in union 
with the assertion of the Kerala Ulpatti, a 
work giving an historical and stati«ca! ac- 
count of the same province, and which, ac- 
cording to Mr Duncan’s citation of it, men- 
tions the regulations of the castes of the Mala 
bar by this philosopher to have been affected 
about loOO years before 1798. At the Same 
time it must be observed that a maniis- 
cript translation of the same work, in Colonel 
Mackenzie's posses<ion, states Sankara 
Acharya to have been born about the middle 
of the fifth century, or between thirteen and 
fourteen hundred years ago, differing in this 
rrepect from Mr Duncan’s statement, a 
difference of less importance, as the manus- 
cript in question, either from defects in the 
5 
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the reformation or re-establishment of the 
fourth religious order. It is therefore pro- 
bable that the Brahmans enjoyed the ascen- 
dancy in his time, and that the violent sup- 
pression of any powerful sect had consider- 
ably preceded the appearance of his peaceable 
sjstem of worldly privation and abstract 
devotion. 

Many works, in celebration of this distin- 
guished character, and in commemoration of 
his triumph over tfie errors of all other sys- 
tems of theology, have been composed, en- 
titled Sankare-vijaya, or Saniera-jaya \ they 
profess to narrate the most remarkable inci' 
dents of the reformer's life, and the different 
disputes held by him with his principal op- 
pooents. One of these I have examined : it 
is the work of Madhaya, a commentation on 
the Vedas agreeably to the VedSnla notions, 
and^a writer of great celebrity. He is known 
*to have lived about the year 1300, by bis 
making mention of Sangama, the father of 
Bukha RSj'a and Hanhara, the founders of 
VijaySnagara. According to his own stale 
mert, his work is but the substance of a much 
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'tilder performance, and he speaks of Sankarr* 
as being celebrated by all the .nncient writers 
confirming therefore at the least the antiquit; 

I have above assigned to that theologian 

As far as the Sankara Vijaya of Madhava 
can be admitted as an authority, and it is 
much too poetical and legendary toibeso 
acknowledged without very great limitation, 
we may draw the same conclusion that is to 
be inferred from Sankara's own expositions, 
that It IS a popular error to ascribe to htm 
the work of persecution, he does not appear 
at all occupied m that odious task, nor is he 
engaged in particular controversy with any 
of the Bauddhasr the more prominent objects 
of his opposition Bte the Mim&nsaWas as 
represented by Mandana Misra, with whom 
he holds a long and rather acrimonious dis- 
cussion, and the Naiyayifcas and Sankhyas and 
the vulgar sects of Vaishnayas and ShaiViS, 
are alike the objects of bis position 

He comes in a personal contact with the 
Bauddhas, indeed, according to our authority, 
in but two instances, the first IS a short caq> 
ference with an Aihata, who advocates the 
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Madh)amika doctrines or those of a Bauddha 
sect, and uhtch is held in the Bahlika country 
a region identified by natre and geographical 
position with the modern Galkh, and the 
second happens »n Kasmir, where amongst 
the many seels who oppose Sankara's acess 
to tlie temple of Sarasnati, a short time 
before hts death, the Bmddlns make their 
appearance Besides the positive conclu- 
sion presented by those circumstances that 
Sankara was not engaged activeh in an) 
p-TSoiial conflict with the followers of Bauddln 
acheroe, we derive from them a very probable 
conjecture as to the situation of the Bauddhas 
in the lime at which Madhiva fl )ur«l ed, 
md as he places them no nearer than in 
Kashmir and Khonsan it appears likel) iJiat 
some period prior to h»s date was the epoch 
at which Bouddha faith was compelJed to re 
ti' ^om in native scat'i towards those 
"n^men regions in which it suM prevails 

The persecution of 0 e Bauddhas is as- 
cribed b) Madhava, 10 another reformer, 
Kumarila Dhatta, the predecessor of S^nkan 
According to our author Kunianla Dliatta 
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was an incarnation of Kartike} a, tlie object 
•of whose descent was the extirpation of i|,e 
Saugatas and m consequence of wJiose n^ira- 
culous victory over his heretical antagonist^, 
the Prince Sudhanwa—jsstied the fatal orders 
to that effect 

The king thus commanded hts attendatits 
* fet those nho sfay oot be sfain, the old 
amongst the Bauddhas and the babe from the 
bridge of Rama to the snowy mountains '* 

The priority of the Bauddha persecution 
by Kumarila Bhatta to the age of Sankara 
IS further corroborated by the manuscript 
account of Malabar, the Kerala Utpatti, wltteh 
f iia\e already adVerteif to According to ^hts 
auihoritv, the establishment of this teacher 
tn Malabar, local testimonies of which, i^ ^ 
said/ existed when the work was written, t()ok 
place about a century before the birth o( 
Sankara, and occasioned the entire expuAr a 
of the Dauddhanmar or Dauddhas from i 
kingdom and we find on that «ide of InrJi^ 
other accounts confirming this fact, and tl,a,t 
the Brahmans of Tuluva who were origtnAHj 
followers of Uhatla Acharya, the same w,(h 
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Kumafila Bhatta, assert his having had great 
success agamst the heretical sects some tio]e 
before 5ankara» ^vhD is presented as havit)g 
disputed \\ilh^and converted the foUoweis of 
Bhalla's patlicuUr doctrine. 

As tlie Bauddha sect, according lo^ 
Madhava, <vas annihilated by Kumarila 
Bhatta, it nould have been a tvork of supe- 
rerogaiion to commit the same task to Sankara 
and we have therefore further reason to doubt 
his ever having engaged in it at all, much 
more hU having been the author and chief 
agent of the persecution. As, indeed, hjs 
jekvm h zither sddxtssti to the 
system of theology than to those considered 
heterodox, we must conclude that the^e 
latter^ had really suffered some temporary 
or partial di»com6ture so long prior to the 
age of Sankaracharya, as to have left tune 
fO'r introduction and diffusion of various 
ihpts touards the reformaiion of the ortho 
d]>> faith. 

' According to the authority of Madliava 
and that of tradition, Kumanla Bhatta coin, 

mitted himself to the flames in the presence 
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of Sankara Acharya: they will consequanfly 
be regarded as contemporary. We need not 
however lay much stress on these accounts, 
especially as Vyasa and Jairnmi, nay even 
Agastya, are all manifest personally to ouc 
reformer, If we are to give credit to our guide, 
and as, according to other authorities, 
KUmanla Oliatta was the pupil of Jaimint, 
the founder of the Mtminsa school of philo- 
sophy, t\ho, there is a reason to suppose, 
much more ancient. We can only therefore 
conclude generally that the triumph of 
KumanU Qhatta and the persecution of the 
Bauddhas took place at some period anterior 
to the age of Sankara and before the eighth 
century. 



